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FIRST HOUSES IN SALEM. 


BY W. P. UPHAM. 


Tue earliest permanent settlement within the limits of 
the Colony of Massachusetts Bay was made in 1626, at 
Salem, then called, by the Indians, Naumkeag, by a small 
company of persons, among whom were John Woodbury, 
John Balch, Peter Palfrey, William Trask, Thomas Gard- 
ner, Richard Norman, William Allen and Walter Knight, 
some of them with their families, and all under the super- 
intendence of Roger Conant, the first Governor of the 
infant colony. A very full and valuable account of this 
company of Old Planters, as they were called, written by 
Mr. George D. Phippen, will be found in the first volume 
of our Historical Collections, page 97. J. W. Thornton, 
Esq., has given us a new and most interesting insight into 
their previous history as a company, and the nature of 
the government under which they were associated, in his 
“Landing at Cape Ann.” 

It seems that Conant had already explored this neck of 
land called Naumkeag, before finally concluding to remove 
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here; and they were thus prepared to take advantage of 
the best locations for their dwellings. We should there- 
fore naturally expect to find that they at once availed 
themselves of the good building ground, excellent and 
numerous springs of water and convenient harborage, 
which the central portion of the town affords. Whether 
this was actually the case, or whether the opinion is cor- 
rect which has recently prevailed, that the first settle- 
ment was in the vicinity of Collins Cove, and near the 
Salem end of Beverly Bridge, we cannot at present decide 
with certainty. The facts of record, however, so far as 
they have yet been investigated, as well as the descrip- 
tions by contemporaneous writers, do not confirm the 
latter opinion, but on the contrary seem to lead to the 
conclusion that the first houses built in Salem, were in 
what is to-day the most central part of the city. Some 
of these facts will appear in the course of this article. 
After the arrival of Gov. Endicott, in 1628, the town 
seems to have been regularly laid out in house-lots, in 
compliance with the order to that effect by the Company 
in London. We propose here to show, so far as we have 
been able to ascertain, the situation of some of these 
house-lots, and to give the names of their first known 
occupants. For our authority for the facts stated, we 
must refer generally to the various town and county 
records, from which they have been almost wholly de- 
rived. To secure certainty, we have traced the history 
of many of these house-lots down to the present time ; 
and in many instances, in order to establish a single 
point, it has been necessary to bring together a great 
amount of facts, all of which we are obliged to omit here. 
In this inquiry we have found great assistance from the 
lists of Commoner’s rights, in the Commoner’s Records of 
the year 1714, when every person owning land on which 
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a house had stood before the year 1661, had a right there- 
for in the Town Commons. 

Washington street was originally laid out four rods 
wide from river to river; undoubtedly for the purpose of 
connecting the two primitive highways, which ran by the 
rivers’ side, at the point where they approach nearest 
together. The Fort was enclosed between this street on 
the east, and North street and Summer streets, which were 
parallel to it, on the west. Essex street was probably at 
first only a way to the meeting house, and did not ex- 
tend farther west than Washington street. This would 
account for the fact that the lines of Essex street, east and 
west of Washington street, do not agree, as they in all 
probability would have done if the street had been origi- 
nally continued across. And this fact is still more notice- 
able when we remember that the house which formerly 
occupied the site of the Stearns Block, on the corner of 
these streets, stood out as far south as the curb-stone of 
the present sidewalk. That part of Essex street, west 
of Washington street, was called in 1670, “Mr. Batter’s 
lane.” : 

The four meeting houses of the First Church have all 
occupied the same spot; the first was built in 1634, and 
the “unfinished building of one story,” which had been 
previously used for worship, was no doubt in the same 
vicinity. The dwelling house of Rev. Francis Higgin- 
son, who died here in 1630, was on ground now covered 
by the Asiatic Building, and faced towards the South 
river. That of Rev. Samuel Skelton, who died in 1634, 
was near where the Police Station now is, on Front street, 
and was called in 1643, “an old house,” being then in the 
possession of William Brown. 

The Fort above referred to was near the western corner 
of Sewall and Lynde streets, on what was the highest 
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land in that part of the town. Samuel Sharpe, who was 
sent over in 1629, by the Company in London, to take 
charge of military affairs, lived where the “Hunt house” 
lately stood, on the northern corner of Lynde and Wash- 
ington streets. His land, consisting of about three acres, 
running back to North street, was known as “Sharpe’s 
field.” The house, with about half an acre of land adjoin- 
ing, was conveyed by his son Nathaniel Sharpe, in 1684, 
to John Price, who, in 1698, conveyed the same land, the 
house having probably been taken down or removed, to 
Lewis Hunt, who, in 1701, built the house which was taken 
down a few years ago. North of the Sharpe homestead 
was about an acre of land, owned in 1656 by the widow 
Eleanor Robinson. North of that and extending from 
where the Court House is, to the North river, was a 
homestead of two acres, conveyed in 1656, by Thomas 
Wilkes, a shipwright, to Thomas Hale of Newbury. 
Next south of Mr. Sharpe’s house was a house and one 
acre of land bought by Henry Cooke of Edmond Thomp- 
son, in 1645, and afterwards owned by Rev. Nicholas 
Noyes ; the house stood just south of the residence of the 
late Robert Brookhouse. Next south was the house and 
one acre of land of Robert Adams, conveyed in 1649 to 
Edward Norris, and next south, on the corner, lived 
Edmond Batter, a leading man among the early inhabi- 
tants. On the opposite corner, where the Horse Railroad 
Office now is, was a house belonging to Hugh Peters, 
Pastor of the Church from 1636 to 1641, which was sold 
to Benjamin Felton in 1659. South and west of this was 
the homestead of Ralph Fogg, the first town clerk, after- 
wards owned by John Hathorne. South of that was a 
small house occupied, for a time, by the Lady Deborah 
Moody, and next south was the homestead of Hugh 
Peters, afterwards occupied by John Corwin. On the 
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corner of Norman street, lived Dr. George Emory, here 
as early as 1637. These house-lots on the west side of 
Washington street originally extended through to North 
and Summer streets, the houses being at the eastern end. 


[To {be continwed.] 
———S 


A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF THE LATE HORACE MANN. 


BY A FRIEND AND ASSOCIATE. 


[Concluded from p. 31.] 


To return to his boyhood. The next branch of natural science that 
interested him was chemistry, and this interest lasted for many years. 
He was not satisfied with other people’s conclusions, but must make 
his own experiments. He was naturally cautious, and was allowed, 
under partial protest, to venture upon them himself; but some acci- 
dents occurred. He made some gunpowder on one occasion, and 
thought he had failed to make it explosive, but his parents were 
routed early one Fourth of July morning, by his flying into their 
chamber with his face and hands flashed with gunpowder. He had 
leaned too closely over his fuse, hardly expecting the desired result. 
He bore the pains of the event most patiently, thinking only of the 
probability of being forbidden any farther experiments, but the lesson 
was left to work its own result of caution. 

He and his brother built themselves a furnace of fire-brick in the 
cellar, where they also had a miniature laboratory, and with the aid of 
a pair of blacksmith’s bellows which they persuaded their father to 
buy for them, imitated as well as they could the labors of a neighbor- 
ing foundry, where they had spent most of their leisure time for 
several months. 

Two successive professors of chemistry took great interest in 
Horace at this time, and allowed him to assist them in their experi- 
ments before the College classes. He had not then entered the Pre- 
paratory School of Antioch College, but he studied the same text- 
pooks that the classes used, and the Professors often wished the young 
men knew as much upon the subject as the boy. One of them, Dr. 
Henry Warrener, has since remarked, that at fourteen “‘he was familiar 
with all the leading principles of chemistry, and that his knowledge 
was remarkable for its accuracy.” 

He suffered, when he was sent to school (at twelve years of age), 
from want of quickness of speech and of mere verbal memory, and 
was sometimes removed for home study when undue pressure occurred, 
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or any want of perfection in the performance of lessons was distress- 
ing to him, and his nerves needed the ease and relief of unstimulated 
study. 

When, at this age, Horace and his brothers were violently seized 
by the measles, to reconcile them to their confinement and to save 
their eyes their mother read to them, and among other books the 
narrative of Dr. Kane’s Arctic Expedition. This work was then excit- 
ing a perfect hero-worship in favor of its author. To the younger 
brothers the tale of danger and exposure came as a glorious romantic 
adventure, and in their childish emulation of Dr. Kane, chairs were 
turned into sledges, the floor into an ice-field, and they played alter- 


nately the parts of dogs and sailors. But to Horace, who usually — 


entered with spirit into such dramatic play, it was the labor of sci- 
entific men for scientific truth, as well as the desperate effort of 
seekers for the long-lost, and subsequently a terrible struggle for 
life, home and happiness. So intense was his appreciation of the 
cost at which science and humanity were thus enriched that his 
brothers’ play seemed to him sacrilegious levity, and after enduring 
it in sorrowful silence for a time he said to his mother, ‘‘I wonder 
that you can let them do so,—I should as soon think of playing Jesus 
Christ!” 

This remark was made in no lack of reverence. It was simply a 
measure of his sympathy with distress and self-sacrifice. He never 
lost his interest in this exploration, but followed it up through all 
subsequent narratives, and traced out the various attempts upon maps 


of his own drawing. It also inspired him with a strong desire to be | 


an explorer. 

Horace had been sent to visit some friends at the East, as a means 
of benefiting his health after a college year of rather too hard appli- 
cation, and was absent on the distressing occasion of his father’s last 
painful illness and death. When he returned to his mother she put 
herself and younger children, boy as he was, into his hands with the 
expression that he must now take care of them all. He accepted the 
duty with such convulsive energy of manner, that she afterwards 
regretted throwing such a responsibility upon him. He was never after 
the gay, happy boy, but prematurely a man in character and feeling. 

When his friend, Dr. Warrener, came to Cambridge, in 1860, to 
study Zodlogy and Comparative Anatomy, Horace, who was then 
living in Concord, begged very hard to join him. When urged to 
defer it, he plead the possibility that Professors Agassiz and Wyman 
might not live till he left College, for which he was then prepar- 
ing, and finally, with the concurrence of his tutor, who said the boy’s 
mind was so intent upon his favorite pursuits that it might be best 
to indulge the strong tendency; for the moment the dull grammar 
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was closed, out poured the interesting items and enquiries about 
Chemistry and Zodlogy, which absorbed all his interest, and he was 
allowed to go. He thought he should be willing to return to Col- 
lege preparations, and his excessive labors in the Museum (for 
Prof. Agassiz was then arranging it, and his pupils worked with 
great enthusiasm to aid him) induced his mother to take him 
away at the end of the year, with the hopes of his doing so. He 
tried the Greek, with an interesting and able teacher, but his heart 
was not in it. After listening to all the arguments that could be 
adduced on the other side, to which he gave respectful considera- 
tion, in spite of his strong protest, he was allowed three months 
to deliberate, unmolested, between Harvard College, the Lawrence 
Scientific School, and West Point. Mr. R. W. Emerson, who took 
much kind interest in him, and who generally councils the College 
course, said, ‘‘If the boy has a vocation thank God for it and let him 
follow his genius.” Mr. Thoreau, with whom he had become inti- 
mate on a journey to the West, told him ‘‘no teachers ever did him 
any good in College.” The result of the deliberation was what might 
have been expected, and he rejoicingly pursued the Scientific path. 
In this decision he could have found many supporters among the most 
advanced thinkers of the age. 

His powers of observation became more keen than ever under the 
training, and he, undoubtedly studied with some feverish anxiety, in 
order to justify his course. The field widened as he proceeded. It 
had been his taste and inclination, rather than any conscious process 
of reasoning, that had determined his course, but he grew more and 
more confident that he could study better alone, and with a purpose, 
than in classes, where the mastery of subjects was impossible, and 
with only a vague expectation of future good. His enthusiasm and 
exhaustive application became almost too intense for his bodily 
strength. He worked at Zodlogy in his leisure hours, in his own way, 
which was to reduce all animal life to its lowest terms—skeletons! 
And this gave him some out-of-door recreation. 

He excelled in anatomical preparations, and a large collection of 
alcoholic specimens attest his industry; some hundreds of these 
finally found their way to the Cambridge Museum, and many of the 
reptiles he collected went abroad to other Museunis. The Museum 
ditch at Cambridge was supplied by himself and brothers with 
turtles, frogs, snakes, etc. His mother, by whom these details are 
furnished, writes: ‘‘The reign of snakes was a reign of terror to the 
uninitiated, especially when on one occasion six or seven goodly sized 
ones escaped from the place of their confinement in the house and 
were not to be found for many days.” These details of early life serve 
to show that “the boy was father to the man.” 
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The course of study led him at last to Botany, to which he gave 
himself wholly at the time as was his wont with every scientific pur- 
suit. Prof. Agassiz’s friendship and direction had enlisted his inter- 
est in Zodlogy, as a science. Dr. Gray now extended the friendly 
hand. Soon discerning merit, the last named gentleman took him 
under his especial training. From this time —Eureka! the line of 
work was found. The success of the labor proves the justness of the 
final decision. He learned to love the science, not only for itself but 
for the great teacher. 

It was by Dr. Gray’s advice that he visited the Hawaiian Islands, in 
company with Mr. Wm. T. Brigham. The expedition was not only 
fruitful to himself, but to his favorite science, for such it became, 
although he ever regarded it as but one limb of that study of Geology 
which was to tear the secrets of time from the bosom of the earth. 

Of this expedition let his companion, Mr. Brigham, tell. 

‘‘When Dr. Asa Gray was told I was soon to visit the Hawaiian 
Islands he asked me to collect the very peculiar flora of that group, 
and suggested the propriety of asking Horace Mann to accompany me. 
It was a short notice, but his friends advised him to go, and he joined 
me in California. From that time, for more than a year, we were con- 
stant companions, and many a long ride, many a weary walk did we 
share. For more than six months we kept house together in Hono- 
lulu, and from the first day to the last he was the same modest, retir- 
ing, hard-working, unselfish, conscientious man. Thoroughly alive to 
all the beauties and wonders of nature there surrounding him he often 
wrote home that he enjoyed every moment; and often, indeed, have I 
seen him in perfect ecstasy over the discovery of some new plant 
after a hard climb up some island precipice.” 

“As the result of our Hawaiian explorations, five new genera were 
added to the flora, one of which was dedicated to him under the name 
of HrsPEROMANNIA, and has been engraved for the next part of our 
Memoirs (Boston Society of Natural History) while of new species 
of flowering plants no less than seventy-one, or more than eleven per 
cent. of the entire Phenogamous Hawaiian Flora were discovered. 
His published works, besides a number of reviews in the American 
Naturalist (one of which was written a short time before his death), 
were:— On some Hawaiian Crania and Bones. —Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. 
Hist., vol. x, p, 229. On the present condition of Kilauea and Mauna 
Loa.—Ibid, vol. x, p. 229. Denudation on the Hawatian Islands. — 
Ibid, vol. x, p. 232. Revision of the Genus Schiedea and some of the 
Rutacee.—Ibid, vol. x, p. 309. Description of the Crater of Halea- 
kala. — Ibid, vol. xi, p. 112. Enumeration of Hawaiian Plants. — Proc. 
Amer. Acad. Arts and Sciences, vol. vii, p. 148. Flora of the Hawaiian 
Islands. — Proc. Essex Institute, vol. y. The last has not been com- 
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pleted, and a number of other valuable and interesting memoirs remain 
unfinished.” 

As among his publications, we will still add a Catalogue of the Phen- 
ogamous Plants of the United States, east of the Mississippi; and of the 
Vascular Cryptogamous Plants of North America, north of Mexico. This 
was published during the summer of 1868, and was a work much 
needed to facilitate exchanges among botanists. 

During February, 1864, before leaving California for the Sandwich 
Islands, he and Mr. Brigham went together to Virginia City, in 
Nevada, and also to the Geysers, collecting such plants as came in 
the way, Horace collecting with much delight the splendid lichens of 
California. 

Mr. Mann left the Hawaiian Islands for San Francisco, en route for 
Cambridge, May, 1865. He and Mr. Brigham had planned a voyage to 
Micronesia, but at the last moment the captain refused to allow them 
to trade with the natives for corals, to the extent that they desired, 
and the project fell through. 

This expedition to the Hawaiian Islands proved of great advantage 
to his health. He had begun to loose ground by too intense applica- 
tion, but the constant life in the open air in a delicious climate, and his 
perfect dietetic habits, reinstated him completely. To use his father’s 
words, ‘‘he always ate to the glory of God.” 

With these facts before us we need hardly ask how one so young 
and so delicate by nature succeeded in accomplishing so much work 
and in doing it so well. It often happens that one element of charac- 
ter gives the key to all others and explains the result of a life-work. 
In the case of our departed friend this one element was thoroughness 
—a constant seeking after the depths. 

As a student he was accustomed to read and re-read the same book 
or articles over and over again, until, when at last it was laid aside, 
he was perfect master of it. Hence the accuracy of his knowledge. 
As an investigator his tenacity of purpose was equal to his desire to 
avoid error by crude observation or hasty generalization. This one 
feature was enough to have stamped him as no ordinary character ; 
for in this age of fierce struggle for mental supremacy there are few 
who can resist the temptation to rush into print with at most, but the 
probability of being completely and absolutely right. This morbid 
desire for reputation tends rather to make its possessor notorious, 
and inflicts on the world legions of scientific errors. No such charge 
can be laid against the researches of Mr. Mann. He was scrupulously 
careful and painstaking in his observations. 

This is, perhaps, the proper place to ask what order of mind did he 
evince? Was he one of those daring geniuses that come by intuition 
to great truths, and fling their opinions forth to the criticisms of the 
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world, with a defiant “T think thus and so,” but deign to offer no 
reason for what they feel assured will eventually be accepted; or was 
he less a genius, and more a logical reasoner, arriving at his own con- 
clusions only after patient investigation, and then always able to 
assign a reason for his belief? Personal friendship may in a measure 
disqualify the writer for passing judgment, but the latter of these two 
views is perhaps the more correct one. If he did dazzle us less fre- 
quently, there was, in a corresponding degree, a certainty that he 
would rarely lead us astray. Genius seldom improves much by age. 
Its first flight may be its loftiest. The philosophic mind grows, and 
comes, in time, to reach an elevation high as that gained by genius, 
perhaps, and does it by a method infinitely more sure. His capacity 
for development was large, and his efforts to reach the fullest growth 
unceasing, hence it is but fair to register the belief that the highest 
botanical interests of the country would never have suffered in his 
hands. All advances made were substantial and likely to need but 
little subsequent change or qualification. 

It is the testimony of those who saw most of him in his latter days 
that they were often surprised by his knowledge of topics which 
came more directly into their paths of study than his own. As the 
bodily frame wore out the expansion of his mind became more rapid, 
and his ideas clearer; the very expression of his face was noted as 
more brilliant than ever before. His plans of future study were laid 
out upon a broader scale than ever, comprising more historical re- 
search, for which he had a growing taste, and more metaphysical read- 
ing. 

In reference to these latter pursuits he realized anew the loss he 
had sustained in his father, who would have taken such a profound 
interest in the farther unfolding of the mind to which he had _ first in- 
troduced the wonders and glories of the universe. 

Mr. Mann’s intimate friends were chiefly persons older than himself. 
One of these, who has taken much interest in his. botanical pur- 
suits, and has given him many facilities of research, remarked of him, 
that ‘‘he was singularly impersonal—that he never seemed to think 
of Horace Mann.” Indeed his modesty was such that he probably did 
not estimate himself at anything approaching his own value. His 
eye was ever on the standard that receded before him, and he never 
measured himself by results achieved. 

Sincerity was naturally another trait of such a character. It often 
expressed itself bluntly, when in opposition to what he felt to be a 
want of it. 

In his impatience at the inaccurate statements so often made by idle 
talkers, he was once heard to wish that no one could ever speak unless 
they had something to communicate which they knew perfectly and 
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could swear to. It was suggested that society would be rather dull 
in the present state of knowledge; but he still preferred the silence 
to the conjecture. When asked a question himself, he invariably said 
“‘T don’t know,” unless he had either examined the subject himself or 
felt unquestionable reliance upon the authority he quoted. He was, 
therefore, far from loquacious, but once launched upon a subject that 
he understood he was a most agreeable and entertaining companion. 

We should not convey an accurate impression of the balance of his 
character without recording that with all his gravity he had a keen 
sense of the ludicrous, and no one enjoyed true wit with a greater 
relish. It would elicit a smile in his weariest hours, and a well 
executed caricature would throw him into convulsions of laughter. 
He was also keenly susceptible to music, and a good judge of it. He 
once made some proficiency upon the piano, but it required too much 
time out of his busy life to be followed up to the degree of perfec- 
tion that alone would have satisfied him. 

In 1867, after several years of study in botany, he received from 
Harvard University his degree of Bachelor of Science. The examina- 
tion was no mere form, but was thorough and searching; and resulted 
in a high grade being specified on his diploma. 

The gentlemen present, and conducting the examination, were Dr. 
Torrey of New York, Profs. Gray and Agassiz of Cambridge —a fit trio 
to welcome to the field of authorized, original investigation, one who 
had already given so many promises of future distinction. May they 
long live to regret the untimely fate of our late friend; to direct 
others in his path; and to farther enrich the science they have so well 
loved. 

We are not left to guess at the estimate placed upon him by com- 
petent judges. He was appointed, in the spring of 1868, to deliver a 
course of lectures in the rooms of the Boston Society of Natural 
History. This privilege was accorded only to decided merit, and 
although it was his first public attempt he evidently spoke out of 
amine; for all his lectures but the first were extempore. Dr. Gray 
left him in charge of his herbarium, of the botanic garden, and of his 
College classes, and started for a prolonged trip to Europe, doubtless 
feeling assured that nothing would go wrong during his absence. He 
might well have wished that when the time came for his resigning the 
chair to a younger person, Mr. Mann would succeed him. He could 
not have found a successor more worthy, but let us hope that the need 
will long be postponed. 

Excessive labor at length told seriously on his delicate constitution. 
Nothing could make him swerve from his allegiance to his friend 
and preceptor, Dr. Gray. And in anxiety to aid the latter in prepar- 
ing for his protracted visit to Europe he concealed how weak and 
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worn out he was. His last letter to Dr. Gray was the first expression 
he had made to any one of the bitter disappointment with which he 
surrendered all the responsibilities he had assumed, and the fine pros- 
pects before him. His letter was full of devotion to the duties of the 
college and to science, which even the nervous irritability and inex- 
pressible agony of body could not make him forget. He gave an 
intimation of this distress to his physician at that time, when he said 
‘you can have no idea what self-control I exercise.” And indeed he 
never for a moment forgot the claims of others. His delicacy of 
organization found no indulgence with himself. He was always ready 
to bear his part of care or toil, and never spared himself till, in the 
very last weeks, when every sensation was a pain, he one day gently 
requested that, unless it was necessary to consult him, he might not 
hear of anything painful or even inconvenient. 

The college duties were only given up when assured by the authori- 
ties that his inability to conduct them longer should make no change 
in the furlough of Dr. Gray. This respite from labor, under good 
medical treatment, brought a temporary change for the better. Hope 
revived but only to be dashed to the ground. An unfortunate expo- 
sure to cold caused indirectly a return of the hemorrhage, from 
which he never rallied. The nervous symptoms from which he had 
long suffered were intensified in proportion as he sank. Debility 
brought accelerated motion of the heart, and loss of lung tissue 
caused shortness of breath. Sleep never came now but after the use 
of sedatives or hypnotics; except on the last day, when he remarked 
that he thought he could sleep. Pain then left him, and in the calm 
immediately preceding his death he expressed a sense of great relief. 
This was the final ray of light and hope that broke through the clouds 
of his sunset; a fitful gleam, just one, to illumine the flight to higher 
fields of study. Quietly and unexpectedly he had gone—before even 
the watching friends were conscious of a struggle. He died Novem- 
ber the eleventh, 1868. 

The post-mortem examination revealed the unexpected fact that one 
lung was entirely gone, and that disease had made sad inroads on the 
other. Had any vicious habits been engrafted upon his life he must 


have succumbed long before he did. The conditions of existence to . 


him were virtue and strict temperance in all things; and he gave his 
body the full benefit of a rigid morality. 

He was transparent in his goodness, genuine in his friendship, and 
useful in his short day! Should we not rather be grateful that he was 
given at all than repine that he was taken so soon? For one who 
needed little chastening a score of years was a long confinement to 
earth. What had his past given us reason to hope for had his life 
been spared? Rather, what in the way of true nobility and good sci- 
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entific fruits, to be earned by honest devotion to study, did it not give 
us reason to expect? The question suggests its own answer. Cer- 
tainly he would have done much towards encouraging scientific pur- 
suits in the rising generation, and in gaining for American Botanical 
investigation a more general acknowledgment abroad. Already a host 
of our young Naturalists are forcing the admiration of other nations, 
and among the foremost of that host was Horace Mann. As a writer 
he was clear and concise; points of the utmost importance to a scien- 
tist. 

When Mr. Mann’s death was announced to the Essex Institute, that 
body at once passed the following resolutions : 

“* Resolved, That the members of the Essex Institute most deeply 
Sympathize with the family and friends of their late associate, Horace 
Mann, whose sudden death not only casts a deep sorrow on the hearts 
of those near and dear to him, but also into the scientific bodies with 
which he was connected; and deprives his loved science of Botany of 
one of its most devoted and conscientious investigators, and of one, 
who, had he been permitted, would from his purity and depth of 
thought, undoubtedly make one of the leading botanists of his gener- 
ation. 

fesolved, That Dr. A. 8. Packard* be requested to prepare a memoir 
of Mr. Horace Mann, to be published in the ‘“‘ Proceedings of the Essex 
Institute.” 

Resolved, That the Secretary be requested to transmit a copy of 
these resolutions to the family of our late associate, and to tender to 
them our condolence and sympathy in this bereavement.” 

These resolutions were accompanied with eloquent and touching 
recitals of the services Mr. Mann had rendered the Natural Sciences, 
and with mention of his rare and promising talents, by the President, 
Dr. Wheatland, Mr. F. W. Putnam, Mr. Alpheus Hyatt, Dr. G. B. 
Loring and others. 

For years he had been Curator of the botanical department of the 
Boston Society of Natural History, and in the discharge of his duty 
there, it is needless to say, he left a good reputation. It has already 
been said that ‘‘his advice in the council was always sensible.” The 
evening of the day on which he died, the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences elected him a member by an unanimous vote. There can 
be no doubt but that this tribute to his moral worth and scientific 
attainments would have been grateful to him. It came too late. He 
had already passed to a sphere where it is pleasant to think he will be 
no more interrupted in his contemplation of Creator and creation. 

Is anything lacking in the son’s character to make us feel that he 
did not realize the father’s ideal, so forcibly expressed in many of his 
written words? As for instance, in speaking of the choice of a life- 


work by a high-toned man. 


*This sketch was prepared by another fellow student, at his own earnest re- 
quest. 
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In selecting his vocation for a livelihood he abjures every occupa- 
tion, and every profession, however lucrative they may be, or how- 
ever honorable they may be falsely deemed, if, with his own weal, 
they do not also promote the common weal; and he views the idea with 
a deep religious abhorence, that anything can advance the well-being 
of himself which involves the ill-being of others. However meagre 
his stock in trade, if he engages in business he will not seek to enlarge 
it by entering Conscience and Honor in his books, under the head of 
Merchandise.” 

Again, ‘“‘seek frivolous and elusive pleasures if you will; expand 
your immortal energies upon ignoble and fallacious joys; but know 
their end is intellectual imbecility, and the perishing of every good 
that can ennoble or emparadise the heart! Obey if you will, the law 
of the baser passions—appetite, pride, selfishness —but know, they 
will scourge you into realms where the air is hot with fiery-tongued 
scorpions, that will sting and torment your soul into unutterable 
agonies! But study and obey the sublime laws on which the frame of 
nature was constructed; study and obey the sublimer laws on which 
the soul of man was formed, and the fulness of the power and the 
wisdom and the blessedness with which God has filled and lighted up 
this resplendent universe, shall all be yours.” 

Over all our hopes and affection for our friend the grave has now 
closed, leaving us only the ever-growing sense of what we have lost 
in his removal. It is sad thus to miss the familiar face and the 
friendly grasp, but to mitigate that sadness we have the knowledge 
that no long life ever comprised more joy in the universe than his 
short one; that none but the purest motives actuated his conduct in 
life; that no unjust act ever dishonored his own or his father’s fair 
name. It is surely no disparagement to the young botanists who re- 
main to say that among them there is not one who, in all respects, 
can fill the vacancy thus created. Science and humanity have both 
lost in his death, but the future is full of happiness for him who so 
lived and labored, loving and trusting God and man. 


—<—~«o— 


ORDER OF MEETINGS. 


Regular semimonthly meeting, March 1st. President in the chair. 
The Records were read and the recent Correspondence and Donations 
announced. 

Mr. F. W. Putnam exhibited a cap presented by Mr. W. N. Eaton, 
wrought by the natives of Aspinwall, California, from the leaf of the 
palm tree; also some shells (Leda, Cardium and Pecten) taken from 
the stomachs of Flounders. Mr. Putnam stated that we are obliged to 
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look to these animals for some species of shells which live at too 
great a depth to be often otherwise secured. ‘ 

Mr. W. P. Upham read a paper giving a description of the original 
house-lots in the central part of Salem, and the names of their first 
occupants, so far as known. This paper is commenced on the first 
page of the present number. 

Mr. Geo. D. Phippen followed and gave a graphic description of that 
early period in our history, particularly of the arrival of Endicott, 
Higginson and Winthrop, which occurred in the summer time. 
The pleasing impressions that the country gave them as they ap- 
proached the land, are recorded by them with much enthusiasm. 
They write of ‘‘the gay woods and trees” that skirted the shores, 
covered the islands, and filled the air with a delicious aroma peculiarly 
grateful to the weary voyagers, and of the satisfaction they exper- 
ienced when, upon landing, they first plucked the small fruits and 
numerous flowers that decked the ‘hills and dales” of Naumkeag. 

Mr. P. took occasion also to speak in the highest terms of the zeal 
and abundantly rewarded investigations of Mr. Upham, which had re- 
moved, he thought, all doubt as to the first location of the Old Plant- 
ers; and he was glad of the opportunity to adopt the views of Mr. 
Upham, that the Old Planters occupied that portion of our territory 
which has ever remained the nucleus and central body of the town. By 
reference to an article entitled the ‘‘Old Planters of Salem, which 
appeared in vol. 1, of ‘‘The Historical Collections of the Essex Insti- 
tute,” although that article for the most part agreed with others in 
locating the Old Planters at the peninsula lying between the North 
River and Collins Cove, which is known as the ‘‘Old Planters Marsh,” 
yet at the 15th line of page 103, and in the concluding paragraphs of 
page 197, it would appear that he himself had hinted that it was highly 
probable that some future investigator would be rewarded by securing 
such proofs as Mr. Upham had adduced. ‘‘The Old Planters Marsh,” 
though owned and appropriated by them, it now seems, furnishes no 
evidence that they ever built thereon. The absence of cottages there, 
in the record of the Cottage Rights to the public lands, forbids that 
assumption. For strong statements in favor of the Collins Cove 
locality, see Rantoul in vol. vii, 3d ser., p. 254, of the Massachusetts 
Historical Collections ; and Bentley in vol. 5, 1st ser., p. 218. 

Mr. James Kimball made some interesting statements which he had 
gleaned from the perusal of the old records in the Court house. 

Mr. Upham spoke of a recent visit to the rooms of the American 
Antiquarian Society at Worcester, and gave an account of some of the 
old Curwen and Bentley papers that are deposited in the library of that 
Institution. Many of them are very interesting, and from a careful 
examination, valuable materials for our history might be gleaned. 
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Mr. U. alluded with very strong expressions of gratitude to Mr. 8. F. 
Haven, the accomplished and learned librarian, and his assistant, Mr. 
BE. M. Barton, for their kind and polite attentions in furnishing every 
facility for the prosecution of his investigations. Several other mem- 
bers of the Institute have previously had occasion to consult the 
manuscripts and other documents in that library and have always 
experienced the same politeness and urbanity. 

Lemuel B. Hatch was elected a resident member. 

Adjourned. 

Regular semimonthly meeting, March 15th. President in the chair. 
Mr. F. W. Putnam was appointed Secretary pro tem. The reading 
of the Records was dispensed with. The recent Correspondence and 
Donations were announced. 

The President read a communication concerning Fire Clubs that 
have been organized in Salem since 1744. Vide next number. 

Judge Waters followed and mentioned several reminiscences of the 
olden times in relation to this subject, and presented the records of 
the Relief Fire Club, which was associated June 24, 1803, and was 
dissolved Sept. 14, 1860, when it was voted that the balance of the 
funds, after paying the debts, be given to the Seaman’s Widow and 
Orphan Association of Salem. Thig club included many of our leading 
citizens among its members. 

An interesting letter was read from the late Judge Story, resigning 
his membership on his removal to Cambridge to enter upon the duties 
of Professor in the Dane Law School. 

Mr. F. W. Putnam exhibited some specimens of Fossils from the 
Postpliocene of Ashley River, near Charleston, S. C. _This deposit has 
recently attracted the notice of agriculturists and others from its 
immense beds of superphosphates, large quantities of which have 
been shipped for its fertilizing properties. 

These specimens consist of vertebre and ribs of Manatus; also 
several large sharks’ teeth, probably of the genus Carcharias, and 
smaller specimens of the teeth of a species of Lamna. 

The Institute is indebted to Mr. Wm. R. Cloutman, through whose 
kindness these specimens have been added to the Museum. 

Mr. A. C. Goodell presented from Mr. 8. P. Watson, a collection of 
minerals from Grafton, N. H. 

The first number of the ‘“‘ Memoirs of the Peabody Academy of Sci- 
ence,” which had been presented to the Institute, was exhibited by 
Mr. F. W. Putnam. 

A general discussion on printing enstied, participated in by Messrs. 
Hyatt, Waters, Goodell and Putnam. 


Elizabeth Wheatland was elected a resident member. 
Adjourned. 
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